James (Osowski,  1979),  Isaac Newton (Tweeney,  1979), William Wordsworth (Jeffrey,
1979), and Mary Wollstonecraft (Burns, 1978).

We believe that the approach being developed by Gruber and his colleagues may have
important implications for understanding all persons, not just those of extraordinary giftedness.
The research methods and key concepts that are emerging from this work can also be applied,
for example, to understanding the development of an adult learner during a crucial period in
his/her life.

One can foresee case studies of the evolving systems of purpose, cognition, and affect in
adult learners that would highlight the micro-development of these learners and allow specific
inferences about the effects of various educational activities and experiences. While no longer
strictly epigenetic, this approach retains awareness of the fundamental importance of the
cognitive dimension. However, it adds an attention to the whole evolving person, to the tem-
poral processes of learning and change, and to the contexts in which learning takes place. In
this way, it may provide a fuller, and likely more useful, understanding of adult life and
development.

Implications of Stage Theory for Education

There are two dominant points of view about the educational relevance of stage theories.
In one, the concern is to match instruction and curriculum to the different types of learner
mentality, In this view, matching instruction to the learner's stage of development facilitates
learning because material is presented in a form that is most consistent with the student's
system of thinking and Is thus easier to incorporate. Conversely, learning problems are
understood as mismatches between message and learner; ideas encoded in the logic of one
level, it is argued, are confusing or simply uninteresting at another level. The matching ap-
proach is predicated In part on the observation that there is no guarantee of periodic stage
change in adulthood. Many adults are likely to remain at their current level for years or
decades. Therefore, learners must be met where they are, and any educational experience
should be phrased in the "language" of the learner.

A second view is that stage change is infrequent only because education has not been
designed for development. With proper stimulation, it is believed that all adults can grow, that
they can shift the way that they see their world. Rather than seeing stage theory as merely in-
forming ongoing educational practice, development is viewed as the major aim of education. It
is believed that pushing learners to the next stage achieves the most profound education-
changing the way in which all previous knowledge is actively engaged and brought to bear in
the construction of meaning,

In this section, we consider these "matching" and "pushing" uses of stage theory in
education. We emphasize that merely because it is possible to outline the contrasting assump-
tions of each approach does not mean that each area has been thoroughly explored, To the
contrary, our knowledge of each is tentative. Thus, we present the current evidence and
outline some of the difficulties with each approach so as to sketch some.of the next questions
that might be addressed In these two most promising applications of stage theory.

Matching Instruction to Learner Stage. If developmental theory can be useful in

tailoring instruction, one needs a way to extrapolate from stage descriptions to Issues bearing
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